RIGHT HONOURABLE GENTLEMEN
VIII. If he really entertained hopes of starting a
"King's Party" his "judgment" was abysmally at
fault. But with Churchill it may not have been a
question of judgment in the sense of taking the popular
line. There was during this funereal episode a crop
of stories about Winston trying to persuade the King
to retain the Grown and favour a faction. I do not
accept them. When with tears streaming down his
cheeks he repeatedly begged Mr. Baldwin not to do
anything "irrevocable" I believe he was animated
by an affection and loyalty for his young Sovereign
that deserved the high title of love. He had known
him and assisted at his progress for most of his princely
career. For a monarch endowed with King Edward's
gifts there must surely, Churchill felt, be abundant
latitude allowed, nay demanded, by a grateful people.
He may not have been wrong. But he was mistaken.
In the eyes of the British people Edward VIII was
doing the one unforgivable thing. He was degrading
the monarchy. They would have sustained him with
fresh pillars of loyalty if, at the last, he had forgone
his desire. But Edward chose not to make the sacri-
fice. Nor did he want the chivalrous allegiance of his
old counsellor. The man who suffered the greatest
injury and the bitterest pain may well have been
Winston Churchill.
Yet even this horrid event, culminating in his own
utter confusion and distress and involving the citadel
of the Constitution, is secondary to the series of
warnings which he has uttered over the last five or
six years. The public, with the shadow of war
lengthening across the island, forgets his stumblings
and provocations, and pays tardy tribute to his
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